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SRI LANKAN ATTITUDE TO THE RAMA YANA: 
A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 


I. Introduction 


Sri Lanka is unique among the countries of South-east and South 
Asia in that the Ramdyana neither has been nor is a part of the living 
cultural tradition. Nothing comparable to Ramalila of the Indian sub- 
continent or the wayang-kulek (shadow play) and the dramatic dance 
forms like wayang orang and kechak have entered the folk culture of 
the country, with the exception of a very late and highly modified ver- 
sion of the story sung as a part of a popular ritual’. No national ver- 
sion of the Ramédyana as in Thailand, Laos, Myanmar or Cambodia 
has come into existence and gained popularity”. Neither sculptors nor 
painters have created in Sri Lanka anything even very remotely com- 
parable to such representations of Ramayana episodes as in 
Prambhanam in Indonesia, Angkor Wat in Cambodia or Wat Po and 
Wat Prakeo in Bangkok. 

‘Not only the geographical proximity but also intense cultural 
interaction between India and Sri Lanka, specially around the time the 
Valmiki Ramédiyana reached its final form (i.e.1st to 3rd century A.C.) 
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. should have resulted in a better familiarity with the epic Radméyana as 
well as its main theme and principal episodes. But this is not the case, 
unless, of course, we accept the tradition that the Sanskrit Mahdkavya, 
Janakitharana, was produced by Kumarad4sa alias Kumara 
Dhatusena, the king of Sri.Lanka of the sixth century. All works of 
undisputed Sri: Lankan origin, which deal with the Ramayana story 
even briefly in a garbled way are of very date and owe their existence 
to the influence of South Indian literature and culture during the 
Kandyan period?. 

Was the Ramayana unknown in Sri Lanka until this time or was it 
known but ignored and willfully relegated to oblivion? This question 
merits examination because it is a significant enigma having a bearing 
on the scope and parameters of Sri Lanka’s cultural interaction with 
the mainland. This enigma is further deepened by the fact that, accor- 
ding to popular opinion, the scene of the main events of the epic had 
been the island whose king Ravana as well as his brother Vibhisana 
figure not only in folklore but also in the Buddhist Sanskrit literature. 
The Mahayana Buddhist tradition seems to have utilized these charac- 
ters of the epic to establish its antiquity and thereby its legitimacy in 
Sri Lanka. 

We shall examine this question with a view to finding out 
whether Buddhism, which has been the predominant determinant of 
the culture and cultural expressions of Sri Lanka played any role in 
moulding the national attitude to the Ramayana. 


I. The earliest notices in Sri Lankan Literature 


There is no evidence to determine whether the earliest settlers in 
Sri Lanka, who came from the north-western regions of the Indian - 
sub-continent, brought with them any knowledge. of the Ramdyana. 
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Coming in the fifth and the fourth centuries B.C., they could have 
been quite oblivious to the epic which was only gradually taking 
shape at this time. The Sri Lankan chronicles mention that there were 
learned Brahmans among these settlers and that they weré well-versed 
in the Vedas. One of them is said to have played a major role in the 
usurpation of the throne by Pandukabhaya and was apparently rewar- 
ded by the new king with the appointment of the Brahman’s son as 
the chaplain’. Whether such Brahmans maintained any contact with 
centres of learning in the mainland and thereby kept abreast of the 
literary developments there is not known. 

By the middle of the third century B.C., Sri Lanka underwent a 
distinct cultural transformation which virtually relegated the influen- 
ce of Brahmanical religion and literature to the background. 
Buddhism was introduced by a mission led. by Thera Mahinda, the 
son of the Maurya Emperor Asoka. Since then Buddhism has played a 
pivotal role in the development of the culture of Sri Lanka. 


Dasaratha Jétaka ; 

With the Buddhist literature was introduced a version of the 
Rama story in the form of the Dasaratha Jataka’. It deals with the 
intrigue in the court of king Dasaratha which results in the exile of 
Rama, Sita and Lakkhana. Less elaborate than the story in the Valmiki 
Ramdyana or even the Ramopdadkhydna of the Mahabharata, it is con- 
fined to only the “banishment episode”. As such there is no reference 
to the sojourn of Rama, Sita and Laksmana in Dandakaranya or to the 
abduction of Sita by Ravana or to the interventions of Hanuman and 
the Vanaras. This /a@taka which first appears in the Canonical Ja@taka 
of the Khuddakanikdya was later elaborated in a commentary which 
according to tradition was written around the first century B.C. in 
Sinhala and translated into Pali in the fifth century. The commentarial 
version retains the truncated story of the Jataka. This needs to be spe- 
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cially noted because there is reason to believe that the translator knew 
Valmiki Ramdyana as it had come into existence by this time. 


Pali Commentaries on Sitaharana 

Thera Buddhaghosa who pioneered the translation of Sinhala 
commentaries on the Canon into Pali, has referred to the subject matter 
of the two great Indian epics in two places as Bhadratayuddha-Sitaha- 
rana. In both places, these stories are condemned as purposeless or 
futile talk (niratthakakathd) constituting one aspect of Samphappalapa 
(frivolous babble), which Buddhist ethics classify as an unwholesome 
action. Did these two references to Sitaharana actually exist in the 
Sinhala commentaries which Buddhaghosa translated or were these 
illustrations added by the translator whose antecedents as a Brahman 
from Buddha Gaya would have enabled him to be familiar with the 
Mahdabharata as well as the Ramayana? Dehigaspe Pafifiasara Thera 
assumes that it was his addition, he says: «Thus with the zeal and zest 
of a converted Buddhist - indeed he was one - he condemns them 
vehemently»®. While this could be correct, the reference to the 
Ramayana story as Sitaharana is significant. 


Janakiharana of Kumaradasa 


A tradition which finds mention in Sinhala literature since the thir- 
teenth century attributes to King Kumara Dhatusena of Sri Lanka (513- 
522) the Sanskrit epic poem Janaktharana. The similarity of the title to 
Sitdharana, used in the two Pali commentaries, is quite striking. Was 
there a special reason why the story of the Ramayana was so designa- 
ted? Was it to distinguish it from the Rama story that the Buddhist cir- 
cles knew from the Dasaratha Jataka? Was Lanka of the Ramayana 
already identified with Sri Lanka and as such the abduction of Sita by 
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Ravana was considered to be a factor which related the story to the 
Island? 

As far as Sri Lankan scholars are concerned, there is no doubt 
that Jadnakiharana was a product of the Sanskrit literature of Sri 
Lanka. The word-to-word Sinhala paraphrase which was the first ver- 
sion of the poem to be discovered and published in 1899 ends with 
the colophon to the effect that it was the work of the Sinhala poet 
King Kumaradasa (Simhalakaver ani§abhiipasya kumdraddsasya). 
The tradition recorded in the Pijavaliya in the thirteenth century’ and 
repeated in PdrakumbdGsirita, a poem of the fifteenth century, goes 
further and presents Kumaradasa and Kalidasa as friends. Kalidasa’s 
tragic death while in the Island had led Kumaradasa to sacrifice his 
own life in the funeral pyre of his friend®. Later legend identifies the 
scene of this tragedy as a village called Hatbodiwatta near Matara in 
the Southern Province of Sri Lanka. 

There is, however, no consensus among scholars on either the 
identity or the location of the author of Janakiharana. The more com- 
plete manuscripts since found in southern India and specially the one 
with all twenty chapters in grantha script of Kerala, which is palaeo- 
graphically datable in the sixteenth century, make no reference to the 
place of origin of the poet. Rajasekhara of the ninth century has refer- 
red to the Janakiharana in a verse which seems to give Janakiharana 
a place of pride in no way second to Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa. But no 
tradition of the contemporaneity of the two poets is known in India. 
On the contrary, the identical legend about the tragic death of 
Kalidasa ‘and the subsequent sacrifice of the life of his royal friend 
had been current in the Karnataka with reference to King Bhoja 
whom legend celebrates as a patron of literature. 

Sri Lanka has had a very long tradition in-Sanskrit studies and 
verses in ornate metres conforming to norms set by Indian literary tra- 
dition have been found in inscriptions datable from the seventh cen- 
tury. Sinhala kings had excelled themselves in literature. In fact, it 
was King Sena of the ninth century who adapted Dandin’s 
KavyddarSa as a pioneering work on rhetorics in Sinhala. As such it is 
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quite plausible that the persisting tradition of Sri Lanka is based on a 
historical fact even though the chronicle which gives an exceedingly 
brief account of the reign of King Kumara Dhatusena makes no refe- 
rence to his contribution to literature. 

What is, however, noteworthy is that Janakiharana remains a 
freak in the context of Sri Lanka’s familiarity of the Ramayana. The 
most it would establish is that a highly talented, if not pedantic, king of 
Sri Lanka in the sixth century had deeply imbibed the norms and tradi- 
tions of ornate poetry in Sanskrit and written a remarkable poem with 
subject matter drawn from the story of the abduction of Sita. The poem 
itself provides no evidence to prove that its author had known Valmiki 
Ramayana. As the Pali Commentaries indicate the story of the abduc- 
tion of Sita (Sitaharana) had been prevalent in Sri Lanka even to be 
classified by Thera Buddhaghosa as futile talk. Janaktharana seems to 
be more influenced by Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, which too covers this 
theme. It is thus my contention that even if the Sri Lankan origin of the 
Janakiharana is established, it does not testify to a widespread familia- 
rity of the Ramayana in the Island. , 


Mahdavamsa Chapter 64 of Dhammakitti Thera 


The earliest traceable reference to the Ramayana by name occurs 
in the 64th Chapter of the Mahdvamsa, which belongs to the first pro- 
longation of the chronicle in the thirteenth century by Dhammakitti 
Thera. In a speech put into the mouth of Parakramabahu the Great 
(i.e. Parakramabahu I), the following are mentioned as secular sources 
from which the monarch obtained inspiration for his career: 


«{I hear] in secular stories (lokiydsu kathdsu) in the Ramayana, the 
Bharata and the like of the courage of Rama who slew Ravana and of 
the extraordinary deeds of heroism performed in battle by the five sons 
of Pandu, how they slew Duyyodhana and the other kings» (64, 42). 


With no evidence to establish that Parakramabahu in the twelfth 
century actually made such a reference to the Ramdyana, this state- 
ment in the Mahdvamsa has to be interpreted as illustrative of 
Dhammakitti Thera’s knowledge of the Indian epics. He was an erudi- 
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te monk who spent a part of his life outside Sri Lanka in South-east 
Asia. Therefore, his knowledge of the Ramdyana, specially by that 
name, could in all likelihood be traced to Thailand where it, in all 
likelihood, was a part of the popular literature even at this time. 

The categorization of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata by 
Dhammakitti Thera as secular stories (lokiya kathd) is significant. In 
this speech attributed to Parakramabahu three sources of inspiration 
are listed: the life of the Bodhisattva, meaning the Jatakas, with 
Ummaggajdtaka as an example forms the first category. The third 
category is called Jtihdsakathd and the examples mentioned are those 
of Dussanta (hero of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala), and Brahman Canakka 
who uprooted the Nanda Dynasty’. In so classifying the Ramayana as 
a secular story, the author of this part of the Mahdvamsa seems to 
have reflected the Buddhist notion that the Ramayana was not history 
but only a story of secular origin, meaning that it was mere fiction. 


Twelfth to Fourteenth Century Sinhala Literature 


‘While it is not certain whether the Valmiki Ramayana itself was 
known in Sri Lanka, the men of learning had been conversant with the 
plot of the Ramayana story. 

The twelfth century Jataka-atuvd-gédita padaya is so far the earliest 
Sinhala work to mention Sitaharana. In the thirteenth century, the 
Amdavatura of Gurulugomi, quite anachronistically, introduces the fol- 
' lowing statement to a speech by a contemporary of the Buddha: 


«As the stories of Niganthas and the futile tales such as Bharata and 
Ramayana (Bharata-Ramdyanddi nirarthaka kathamdarga) critically 
examined by wise men, they find it to be futile like looking for rice in 
paddy husk or hard timber in a banana trunk». 


This notion is repeated in the word-to-word glossary of the 


Visuddhimagga (Visuddhimaggamahdsanne). The Saddharma-ratna- 
valiya of Dharmasena reemphasizes the Buddhist attitude to the 
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Indian epics by listing them as hindrances to the achievement of 
Deliverance. The Butsarana of Vidyacakravarti alludes to the prover- 
bial chastity of Sita when he makes the queen of King Vessantara to 
make a vow in the following terms: «If I have been as faithful to my 
husband as Sita had been to Rama (Rama hata Sita sé ma gé svaminta 
pativratad vim nam-:::)-:.2». The Sinhala grammar, Sidatsangara, gives 
as an example of the accusative case Ravuld mdri Ram raja (King 
Rama killed Ravana). The fourteenth century Dalada Sirita records 
the concept that Rama was an incarnation (avatdra) of Visnu'®. 


Vidagama Metteyya and Totagamuvé Rahula Theras 


In the fifteenth century, two of the most renowned poet-scholars 
of the Sinhala Sangha had evinced their knowledge of the story. Of 
them, Metteyya Thera of Vidagama was also aware that Rama had 
been deified by this time and, in his Budugundlankadraya, questions 
his divine power with the query: «What god was he who needed a 
bridge to cross the sea which a monkey (i.e. Hanuman) jumped 
over?»!!, 

Rahula Thera of Totagamuva makes several references in his 
poetical and grammatical writings. In a rambling sermon in the court 
of a king of India attributed to Senaka, the hero of the poem, 
Kavyasekharaya says: «Although the Ramayana, the Bharata and so 
forth, which are full of gross fabrications, are frequently recounted, 
the wise should know them as comprising the two aspects». This 
verse is so terse that its interpretation needs allusion to context and 
other literary evidence. The context makes it clear that the sermon 
which upto this point had dealt with falsehood refers to 
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Sampapphalapa or frivoulous talk which is usually enumerated next 
in Buddhist texts. The Pali Commentaries on both the Dighanikdya 
and the Majjhimanikaya, as we have noted above, mention these same 
Indian epics as examples of niratthakakatha, constituting one of the 
two aspects of Sampapphalapa. Thus what Rahula Thera has done in 
the Kavyasekhara is to repeat the Buddhist position already stated in 
the Commentaries and repeated in Gurulugomi’s Amdavatura. 

In his Paficikdpradipa, a commentary on the Pali grammar of 
Moggallana, Rahula Thera has a reference to Rama and Ajjuna 
(Arjuna) in the explanation that «when someone is said to be like 
Rama or Ajjuna (Ramasadiso’yam Ajjuna-sadiso’yam), according to 
the speaker’s familiarity, the specific meaning is appropriately created 
to the effect that the word Rama signifies the son of DaSaratha». 
Apart from the fact that Rahula Thera has chosen this particular 
example to illustrate the significance of allusion in semantics, the 
brief statement provided no evidence on the extent to which the 
Ramayana was popularly known. 

In his masterpiece, the Salalihini SandeSa, a poem invoking God 
Vibhisana to favour the royal princess with a son, Rahula Thera 
highlights the only aspect of the Ramdyana story which seems to have 
had a popular base in Sri Lanka: that is, the deification of Vibhisana, 
the brother of Ravana, and his worship in a temple dedicated to him in 
Kelaniya. Vibhisana sided with Rama and after the latter’s conquest 
of Lanka became its ruler. In a eulogy on this god, the poet says: «The 
brother of Ravana who vanquished the three worlds, perceived the 
threefold time (past, present and future) and became a firm friend of 
Rama». Nothing more, however, is said of any of the three other cha- 
racters!?. 


Sandeéa Literature 


In passing, it should also be mentioned that another poem of this 
period, the Gira Sandesa, in a description of how travellers spent a 
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night-in a wayside resting place, states that some people were engaged 
in relating the stories of Rama and Sita. The description as a whole and 
the range of subjects which the crowd of international travellers are 
said to have discussed leaves no room for this allusion to be taken as 
evidence for popular recitals of the epics as in the mainland. But the 
poet takes special care to stress that the narrators were not Buddhists: 
«Adherents to various heresies, who knew drama and poetry, narrate 
stories of Rama and Sita which they had learnt in the past». Hamsa, 
Kokila and Savul Sandegas too make passing references to Rama’. 

Thus these very meagre references in Sri Lankan literature upto 
the fifteenth century lead us to four conclusions: 


1. Among scholars and men of learning, the story of the Ramayana 
was known, though not necessarily through Valmiki Ramayana. 

2. There is no evidence that it was a part of the popular literary pro- 
perty and the absence of any creative work in classical Sinhala ema- 
nating from it, as in various local literatures of India, bears this out. 

3. The Buddhist attitude to both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
had consistently been to reject them as purposeless fabrications asso- 
ciated, in fact, with one of the evil actions listed in Buddhist ethics. 

4. In spite of this general lack of familiarity with, and the rejection of, 
the Rdmdyana, one of its characters, namely Vibhisana, had become 
the subject of a popular cult and had at least one temple dedicated to 
his worship as far back as the fifteenth century. 


III. Ravana and Vibhisana in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature 


Despite the lukewarm reception which the Indian epics had recei- 
ved in Sri Lanka, undoubtedly due to the persistent Buddhist attitude 
that they were mere fabrications, two characters of the Ramayana 
figure in Buddhist Sanskrit literature in relation to the Island. 

The magical text Mahdmayiri, whose antiquity is attested to by 
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the fact it was translated into Chinese in the fourth century, states that 
Vibhisana was the tutelary god of Tamraparni (Vibhisanas 
Tamraparnyam)'>, What is very important in this statement is that the 
country is called Tamraparni and not Lanka. While there is some 
doubt as to whether the Lanka of the Ramdyana story is Sri Lanka, 
the identification of Tamraparni (Classical Taprobane) is more cer- 
tain. . 

An ancient treatise expounding the Vijfianavada, which in all 
likelihood had some other name, acquired a new title of Saddharma- 
Lankdvatarasiitra (i.e The Siitra on the Advent of the True Doctrine 
to Lanka) along with an introductory chapter. This chapter was not 
_ there when the Stra, which was self-contained and cohesive, was 
first translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra in 443 A.C. It is found, 
however, in two subsequent translations by Bodhiruci in 513 A.C. and 
Siksananda in 700-704 A.C. This new chapter which has found its way 
into the Sitra between 443 and 513 recounts that the Buddha, fol- 
lowing a precedent created by the past Buddhas, wished to preach this. 
- particular doctrine in Lanka; that Ravana, the Lord of Raksasas of 
Lanka heard the Buddha’s voice and came to fetch the Buddha to 
Lanka in his aerial vehicle Puspaka; and that the Satra was preached 
on the peak of Mount Malaya on the great ocean. The chapter conclu- 
des with the statement that on hearing the sermon, Ravana was imme- 
diately awakened... gained insighth... and became a great Yogin of 
discipline'®. While the Lankdvatdrasiitra, as it is generally called, is 
the better known, it is not the only work of the Northern Buddhist tra- 
dition which associates Sri Lanka with Ravana. The other is the 
Mahdaydanadhisamayasiitra, which was translated into Chinese in 570 
A.C. by Jfianayasas. This refers to both Ravana and Vibhisana but in a 
curious way. It calls Vibhisana the “Ravana king” who came from 
Lanka and studied the Mahayana doctrine from the Buddha!’. While 
the Lankavatdrasiitra says that the Buddha visited Sri Lanka to prea- 
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-ch the doctrine to Ravana, the Mahdaydnd-dhisamayasitra states that 
Vibhisana came to the Buddha to be instructed. 

No one would take seriously the assumed contemporaneity of the 
‘Buddha and these two Raksasa brothers. But what was the reason, nay 
compulsion, for the Mahayana Buddhist tradition to associate the 
name of Sri Lanka with two Sitras of which the Lankdvatara occu- 
pies a very important position in the Buddhist Sanskrit literature as 
one of the Vaipulyasittras? A more important question to examine is 
why this phenomenon should take place in the fifth century. 


IV. Why claim Ravana and Vibhisana to be disciples of the Buddha? 


Chronologically the Jainas had staked a prior claim to the effect 
that these two Raksasa brothers were adherents to their Faith. The 
Jaina epic in Prakrit, Paumacariya of Vimalagiri, claimed to be writ- 
ten in the first century A.C. but generally dated in the third century, 
presents not only Ravana and Vibhisana but also Hanuman as con- 
. verts to Jainism. Here Hanuman is an ally of Ravana and not of 
Rama. Several Jaina literary works of a much later time reierate this 
position’®. 

Was it by way of contesting this claim that the Mahayana 
Buddhist tradition made an effort to present Ravana and Vibhisana as 
disciples of the Buddha? If so, why these two and not Rama himself? 
To the Buddhists the latter would have been easier as, in the 
Dasaratha Jataka, Rama is regarded as the Buddha in that particular 
life. It could, therefore, be ruled out that such a competition existed 
between the Buddhists and the Jainas. In any case there is no evidence 
from either Buddhist or Jaina literature for such confrontation. 

There is, nevertheless, a clear indication that some major reaction 
to the Ramayana had taken place in non-orthodox circles during the 
two or three centuries which mark the final evolution of the Valmiki 
Raméayana as an epic. Both the Jainas and the Buddhists found it 
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important to assert that Ravana was not the villain the epic painted him 
to be. The Jainas went out of their way to portray him as a devout 
Jaina who was a disciple of Anantavirya and whose pious deeds inclu- 
ded the restoration of Jaina shrines. VimalaSiiri, in fact, states that his 
objective is to set the record straight as regards Ravana and the 
Raksasas. The Mahayana Buddhist tradition presented both Raksasa 
brothers as immediate disciples of the Buddha. In doing so, they lum- 
ped Vibhisana along with Ravana in spite of the fact in the Ramédyana, 
itself, Vibhisana turned traitor to this brother and sided with Rama. 

One possible explanation to this development could be that this 
adoption of the Raksasa brothers as their own and according to them 
recognition as saintly sages was the Jaina and Buddhist reaction to the 
progressive deification of Rima. While this could be quite plausible 
as far as Jainism is concerned, the reaction of the Mahayana Buddhist 
tradition raises a further issue. What was the more pronounced objec- 
tive of the Buddhists: claiming Ravana and Vibhisana to be in the 
Buddhist fold or associating Sri Lanka with the growth of the 
Mahayana? It appears to be that both were equally important to them, 
if the latter was not their main motive. 


V. Invoking Ravana and Vibhisana to confer antiquity and legitimacy 
to Mahayana Buddhism in Sri Lanka 


Around the time the intoductory chapter of the Lankdvata- 
rasiitra and the Mahdyanddhisamayasiitra came to be produced, Sri 
Lanka had seen, in its checkered ecclesiastical history, the gradual 
transformation of the initial confrontational position between the 
Theravada and the Mahayana traditions into one of co-existence with 
shared royal patronage and popular support. The Mahavihara and the 
_ Abhayagiri monastery, which were the bastions of the Theravada and 
the Mahayana traditions respectively, had both reached high levels of 
development. The translation of the Sinhala Commentaries on the 
Canon into Pali by Thera Buddhaghosa et al. vouches for the scho- 
larly achievements and reputation of the Mahavihara. As regards the 
Abhayagiri, Fa-Hian in his Fo-kwo-ki has left behind an impressive 
account of its magnitude and treasures. It is interesting on one particu- 
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lar point. The Abhayagiri monastery is said to have had five thousand 
resident monks whereas the Mahavihara had three thousand. 

At a time like this, when the Abhayagiri monastery with its par- 
tiality to the Mahayana tradition was even numerically more visible, 
the tendency to establish the legitimacy of the Mahay4na tradition in 
Sri Lanka by ascribing to it. great antiquity could have arisen. In the 
Mahayana circles where Sanskrit was the medium of communication 
and instruction as opposed to Pali, Valmiki Ramayana which had rea- 
ched its full growth would have been well known. Accordingly, they 
would have found in Ravana and Vibhisana convenient pegs for a 
theory of a visit by the Buddha and associate the Island with an 
important treatise on the Vijfianavada. To add the first chapter to the 
Lankdavatérasitra to say that the Buddha preached the Mahayana doc- 
trine in the Island is to counteract the historical fact that it was not 
only a relatively late development in the history of Buddhism but it 
arrived in Sri Lanka at least two centuries later than the Theravada. I 
have no hesitation to hazard the theory that the episodes of Ravana 
inviting the Buddha and bringing him to Lanka to preach the 
Vijfianavada and of Vibhisana going to Buddha to be instructed in the 
Mahayana doctrine could have developed in Sri Lanka itself and 
found its way to India and China as well as the rest of Asia through 
the frequent visits of Mahayana dignitaries and scholars to 
Abhayagiri. We have ample evidence for this kind of reconstructing 
history in other countries: for example, China where, around this par- 
ticular time, widespread “archaeological enterprises” were undertaken 
to establish the antiquity of Buddhism through “relics” from the days 
of Agoka; more recently, the legend on Wat Phrapudapad asserts that 
the Buddha visited Thailand and placed his footprint there. 

It is equally interesting to note that it is exactly around the same 
time that Thera Buddhaghosa working in the Mahavihara had con- 
demned Sitdharana with Bhdratayuddha as examples of purposeless 
and futile talk. It would be really farfetched in the absence of concrete 
evidence to interpret this dismissal of the Indian epics as an indirect 
response to the efforts of the Mahayana circles to borrow characters 
from the Ramayana to boost the antiquity and thus the legitimacy of 
their tradition. One would also be tempted to continue to posit such an 
interactive process between the two traditions and postulate 
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Janaktharana as the reply of a man of letters who simply wanted the 
story of the Ramayana to be appreciated and enjoyed for its own sake 
_as literature. A similar motive could be attributed to Vidyacakravarti, 
whose mastery of Sanskrit was impeccable, when he upheld Sita as a 
paragon of wifely fidelity. I would however not go that far. 

Yet, I would suggest: 

' 1. that the popularity of Valmiki Ramayana gave the Mahayana 
Buddhists the idea that the two characters connected with Lanka, 
namely, Ravana and Vibhisana, could be utilized to attribute to their 
doctrines greater antiquity; 

2. that this literary innovation could have originated i in Sri Lankeed in 
an institution like the Abhayagiri and travelled to other parts of Asia 
where the Mahayana tradition had spread. | 


VI. Fate of Valmiki Ramayana in Sri Lanka 


. Whether it be because the Theravada Buddhists condemned, on 
ethical grounds, the Indian epics as futile talk constituting the evil 


action of Samphappaldpa or because they did not approve of the stra- | 


tegy of the Mahayana Buddhists to use Ravana and Vibhisana to arro- 
gate to themselves antiquity and legitimacy, the Theravada Buddhist 
tradition of Sri Lanka has effectively prevented the Ramdyana and the 
Mahabharata from coming into the main stream of literature. The 


Jatakas served as the storehouse’of episodes for poets and story tel- 


lers to explore for their themes. Unlike in other modern Indian lan- 
guages, the need did not exist for Sinhala writers to delve into the 
Indian epics. The Sri Lankans did not identify themselves with the 
heroic age of the epics. This need for them was served more than ade- 
quately by their own chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the Mahdavamsa. 
While many Sanskrit works have had word-to-word translations 
in Sinhala, and that includes RaghuvamSa and Jdnakiharana, no 
Sanne has yet been found anywhere on Valmiki Ramayana. Nor is 


there any manuscript of this or the great Indian epic in any monastic | 


library. The few manuscripts that have been found are very recent 
adaptations of the Kambar Ramayana in Tamil. The earliest known 
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dramatization of the Ramdyana by John de Silva is remembered more 
due to the fact that the theatre was gutted down by an accidental fire. 
In more recent times, the story was retold for children very briefly by 
Museaus Higgins and the novelist W.A. de Silva worked on an abrid- 
ged version. One, therefore, wonders whether the attitudes against the 
Ramdyana which found expression as far back as the fifth century are 
‘still persisting in Sri Lanka. 


